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THE ETHICS OF PUNISHMENT. 
By Mrs. Henry Baynes. 
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The mention of the Ethics of Punishment brings up to 
one’s mind Herbert Spencer’s third great chapter in his 
book on Education— a book that, in my opinion, every 
parent and every trainer of children ought to study over and 
over again. I suppose that the best authorities on child 
training do carry out more or less the principles laid down 
by him in that work, because they have permeated more or 
less the whole spirit of public education. 

— ftris a subject on which many different theories are held, 
and on hardly any other is discussion more needed ; on no 
pother are ideas more vague, practice more inconsistent. 
Next to right methods of ventilation and feeding come in 
importance right methods of punishment,' and yet though it 
is just possible some enquiry may be made as to a nurse’s 
fitness to feed and care for a child’s body, not in 999 cases 
out of a 1,000 is any inquisition made into her methods of 
punishing. 

AncLyet the parent, nurse or teacher, who punishes wisely 
is sure to rule wisely ; is sure to be patient, firm, loving and 
far-seeing. The family or the school, like the state in which 
punishment is carried out on the most logical methods and 
with the best results, is sure to have solved all the other 

ft’ 0 tun 15 ° fu educat ' on - f am going to limit myself to 
’ E hlcs of .Home and School Punishment, and I think it 

r,h ¥ ad f m,tte V hat the ma j° ri ‘y of patents fail in their 
wl see ,h °, pun,shment - Ho» can we wonder at this when 
from ns e Preparation in the art of education is required 
™ P rr , r kno ' vled e e or training it is almost a 

lionJ IT T : °V V ShoUld fail - For to the mother 
moulding The f faUlt ’ She has tha first chance of 

^nt ofThese fi W ; r, C ° nSCie " Ce ' and on the right treat- 
ment of these first faults depends the whole future attitude 
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sad possibilities of Tui^T & d ° ln gs. “ It is because of the 
human life, that the necessitv' 1 J * Whidl Me ab ° Ut ever y 
children, by learning the r Jht- 'T" mothers to save their 
other departments of child f ra i T tho< J s of Punishment as of 
say that 99 out of too lost if r 11 1§ " 0t t0 ° much to 
who took no pains to de L T * the d °° r of P a ™ts 

sensual appetites, and from the resuhs ofTh” fr ° m S '° th ' fr ° m 
m their childhood Parents h , Ults ° f their °wn wilfulness 
with a conscience; they Aote'hT *\ their Child is born 
thereby, and the rest they lef ve-the h& ruled 

may settle it between them The hls conscie nce 

world with a moral n i hl d does come ln to the 

discerns the flavour of 7’ fi de ! Cate or S an whereby he 

He is like a na^ 

Almighty God Z 

match T" by 1 thTwTn^ tThtan pTeT “e ^ 

fsr hardly * ,h0USht -"^fi-ce/T 

Well, then, the first thought that presents itself is that 
punishment to be logical and to fulfil the idea of justice 
which is vital to the child, must be a natural discipline of 
consequences. “The natural re-actions which follow a child’s 
wrong deeds are constant, direct, unhesitating, and not to be 
escaped no threats, but a silent rigorous performance. If 
a child runs a pin into its finger, pain follows; if it does it 
again, there is the same result, and so on perpetually. In all 
its dealings with inorganic Nature it finds this unswerving 
consistency, which listens to no excuse, and from which there 
is no appeal ; and very soon recognizing this stern, though 
beneficent, discipline, it becomes extremely careful not to 
transgress.” — Spencer. And so on through life we trace the 
natural guiding principle of punishment, the idle are left 
behind in the race for life, the drunkard suffers bodily loss, 
suffering invariably follows on sin. “ This is one half of the 
work of education, to take over Nature’s part, and by fore- 
stalling her punishment in little things, to save the child from 
running into them in the all important things of life.” — 

J. II. Badley. 
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The idea of punishment to be successful must be the same 
from the cradle to the grave. II a. man is to walk rightly i n 
adult life, you must train him in childhood to observe a logical 
sequence between the fault and its consequences, to recognise 
the steps by which he is helped on the upward, or driven on 
the downward path, and to demand for his ethical ideal- 
justice ! for his faults as for those of others. The offence in 
childhood is the -g«rm of the offence in adult life. Only i n 
childhood the parent, nurse, or teacher represents the moral 
law ; in adult life the man learns to know — or to ignore — the 
moral law for himself. 

The meaning of the punishment — that is what needs to 
be made so clear to the child ; you will be astonished if yo U 
ask a child why it has ^een punished, to find how often the 
answer is, “ Because imfse, or mother, was angry with me.” 
The fault has been lost sight of; the dominant impression 
was the retributive anger of the punisher. I heard a mother 
say the other day, that it did not matter whether the child 
understood the punishment or not, as long as it was punished 
when it did wrong ; the method mattered little. To my mind 
a punishment, which is not logically connected with the 
fault, is utterly useless as regards any effect on the child’s 
moral training, and will generally be harmful. The man to 
whom the voices of religion, authority, law, and order, speak 
m adult hfe, warning him of punishment, will listen to them 

of his^C ey We ° f ‘ he ’Tr ati °" 

anp-er M ,i •„ . 1 the chlld to se e and fepl not the 

Crfator butTh 6-- ^ * *° k ~° f mother > ^e, or 

eternal law th t ^ reat ’ m, §‘ ht y> irresistible working of an 

Tl Tdlv wanted Sm mUSt and WiU be P u "^d. Logic is 
Wh y is it that h* ° U ' metbods of dealing with children, 
supreme safetuard^f T ^ ° Ut int ° life without the 
or any bodily sins will Vm n ° wledge that self-indulgence, 

in the disease and suffering of °f SUrd T bring itS P unishment 

children. Why is it tv> b , ’ 1 not himself, of his innocent 

warned of the misery and d^bibtTT^- h P terical & irI is not 
generations by her disreo". i f ! She 1S lnfll cting on unborn 
im/ours pun, Z " ? ° f ,he of health. -On esl 
soweth, that shall he rein ” tZ" “ Wh «soever a man 
down the aees and r» • " hese £ nrn voices call to us 

g ’ and POmt to "’O sometimes swift and sharp, 
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that awaits thTsmUeM "frlS ill' f"' VS sure ’ P“ nis taKnt 
Although minicVi • actlon °f nature s laws ,, ,, 

- nursemaid feels he” compet,^ ignoradt ' 

scientific aspect. There i s a P l a i l ° handle - y et il has its 
Punishments should be ree-u1->7 i ^ wblch a11 rewards and 
iicttural, or at any rate the relative r lheyshould the 
and should imitate, as n earl v If ^^ences of conduct, 
child, the treatment which suchT^ W , ith0Ut injury to the 
and receives in after life Of SUCh C ° nduct deserves 

administer rewards and punishm f a C n°t UrSe V® evident that to 

Patient consideration and steady °?i ^ P . nncipIe requir es 
mother’s part Sh- ™ * steady determination on the 

disposition the child’s misb^hf ^ Wkh herSelf what fault of 
-- ^r punishm^t ^ ^ 

slap or standing in the rn ^ • glV,ng the usu al 

and must brace herself to see’ her ^ 

his future gain h d suffer P res ent loss for 

Sfen T e u aS ’ g6nerally entrusted in their earliest years 
Slaps and sharp words are penalties that suggest themselves 
a ike «o , be iowes, barbarian and ,he »,o,ide g %ea“e„ 

But ,f 1 US i!i thlS meth ° d ° f disci P lin e with their young. 

svs I" 6 W ° U ° Ut With SUCces ' s a ra ti°nal and civilised 

system, we must prepare for considerable mental exertion, for 

some study, some ingenuity, some patience, some self-control. 

W e shall have habitually to consider what are the results 
which, in adult life, follow certain kinds of acts; and we then 
must devise methods by which similar results shall follow 
the similar acts of our children. We shall have daily to 
analyse the motives of children’s conduct, to distinguish 
between really bad acts and acts that have no moral signifi- 
cance of wrong to a child. We shall have to modify our 
method to suit the disposition of each child, and further 
modify it as each child’s disposition enters on a new phase.” 

— Spencer . 

J his proportioning of the punishment not only 


to the 
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offence, but to the child, is too often overlooked. A look, a 
word, a discipline which mean nothing to the healthy, robust, 
or callous child, are mental torture to his more nervous, 
sensitive, or highly strung brother. The sharp severe rebuke 
or chastisement which may answer admirably for the one, 
may cause such disastrous mental and physical effects on the 
other as to injure him for life. What is more common than 
to hear the wonder expressed over the one black sheep, who 
has gone wrong although he had exactly the same training 
and exactly the same treatment as his brothers and sisters. 
One might as well treat the different varieties of plant life 
alike and then wonder at the failure of most of them ! 

Not only shall we have constantly to analyse the motives 
of the children in doing wrong, but our own motives in 
punishment — to discriminate between those internal sugges- 
tions springing from true parental love, and those springing 
from our own anger, selfishness, love of ease, of dominion. 
And then having detected these baser motives for punishing, 
we must learn to curb them. In fact we must discipline 
ourselves while we discipline the children, and therefore must 
never entrust the care or punishment of children to people 
w T ho have no moral law for themselves. 

Regard must be had to the extreme ignorance of the 
childish conscience, an ignorance seldom realized by grown 
up people. Children commit serious offences against truth, 
modesty, and love, and do not know that they have done 

nettv^th ft ^ i^i an ^ ^ Urt ° ne anot ^ er viciously, commit 
theTmufh t UCh Sh ° Cking thin § S that Parents fear 

h Ys 7 mnl tE Y ry p bad natUreS - 11 is so, necessarily, 
boundarvMine 1 t ^ Untau ^ ht conscience sees no clear 
^ one sid L I 6 " n ? ht and Wr ° n ^ and » as apt to err 

monest matters of Et i^ ignora "<* of the com- 

pat i hetic ’ and yet thcy 
Education. ' d as lf they knew all about it.” — Home 

I have seen a child of four m V en an 
for a three mile walk and L 88 a§ & present to carry 

tripped and droppldth^^ on then" h ° me tired > * 

as cruelly whipped by its mother Carpet ! itw “ 

criminal offence It * as lt committed some 

of punishments inflicted on children ^ that ^ maj ° r ! ty 

ren are due to bad physio- 
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logical treatment on the part nf 

™ay actually provoke a cause f ParentS or teac hers. These 
allowing wrong in the child buTbvH^” 16 " 1 by " 0t ° nly 
ie mother may cast a stumhr ^ dom g wrong by him. 

Physical life by giving him un b ° Ck the Way of his 

slee P and live in Ul-ventilated ron ° e t° me f °° d ’ letting him 

every of the simple laws of health ™ S ’ y disre ff ard ing any or 
( lays is not to be excused ’ ^norance of which in these 
punishment inflicted for badly '° r exampIe a 

three canons too seldom Z/ f lessons. There are 
school (!) that when a cSldY CGd dther at home or at 
time, no matter what examin^H^ f Upid ° Ver a lesson 5t is 
Put that lesson away; ( 2 ) that th” i°° mS ln the distance, to 
the brain, becomes exhausted h 6 rain,or some portion of 
too long on the stretch • (■>) u ™ any given facuU y is kept 
children within two LS “ «•«. S» 

School time tables are usual! 1 ^ pnnclpaI n ' Ki| lay meal. 

-nr,r ^ ^ 

progres^ tJTe^ 

stultifies a C h H* > 8 made ° r ex P ected > a "d which 

child s wits in a way he never gets over. Such -1 

aft™Vfe aim o g ™ eans one lon S Punishment for the child in 
after life. On the other hand, the schools sin grievously in 

the matter of putting lessons too soon after dinner. xNot loner 
ag .°’ 1 foand on enquiring the hours of several schools for 
children from 6 to io years of age, that the afternoon lessons 
egan at 2.30, the dinner hour being 1.30 p.m. One lady 
assured me that the principal work of the day was always 
done by her pupils in the afternoon, and that if they did 
not do their lessons they were kept in till five or six o’clock. 
Here was a case of the punishment inflicted on the children 
being directly due to bad management on the part of the 
school. 1 he same with the long walk directly after dinner, 
the blood goes to the labouring extremities and the food is 
left half digested. Give the child a regular course of such 
dinners, walks, and lessons and he will not only grow up a 
dyspeptic, but be constantly under punishment for faults 
due to deficient intellectual activity. 
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I suppose there is no more illogical discipline than that of 
corporal punishment as administered in boys’ schools for 
work not done. For brutality, for all gross and sensual sins, 
for bullying and cruelty, it is generally conceded that this 

-'ate and logical punishment. But what possible 

re can be between lessons badly or incorrectly 
ar offences, and corporal punishment it is 
difficult to see. The natural result of an unlearnt lesson is 
not physical pain but ignorance. As Spencer says : “ B v 
substituting for the natural results of misbehaviour certain 


Tor DUiiyillg Ctnu UUC 11 |, it i.-) any tilcll IfllS 

is an appropriate and logical punishment. But what possible 
connection there can be between lessons badly or incorrectly 
done, or similar offences, and corporal punishment it is 
The natural result of an unlearnt lesson is 

A ~ ~ ~ ~ . ({ T ) 


not pnysicai pain uui lgnuiantt, J v 

substituting for the natural results of misbehaviour certain 
castigations, this system produces a radically wrong moral 

standard. By caning you do obtain one immediate result 

that the lesson is learnt, but it is at the expense of the 
boy’s moral sense, which might have been awakened but 
is left where it was before. Having always regarded a 
flogging as the chief result of a forbidden action, the boy 
gains an established association of ideas between such action 
and such displeasure— as cause and effect. Hence, when the 
reign of parents and teachers is over and the birchrod is no 
longer suited to his age or surroundings, the restraints on 
orbidden actions are in great measure removed ; the true 
restraints— the natural re-actions-having yet to be learnt by 
sad experience. Young men let loose from schools of this 

to^;°Sr iC ; larlythOSeWhOSe parents have neglected 

rZXz z e 7ij;rir n( 

- a f 

punished by the world +v,„, n J have been severely 

of society.” I suppose the ^ eXtr0rr f 1 > r dan gerous members 
for children has been sn 1 reasons why corporal punishment 
themselves " t oX who suppose 

behind them, is that if i* • otber us ages of barbarism 

«He least of punishment, it 

perception or moral inflno f tor ’ lt; rec l u ’ re s no moral 

the gratification of that"^’ ^ * peculiarl ) ! lends itself to 
dominion, which is at the rooTT^ lrritation and lust of 
°n children. ° rnos ^ punishments inflicted 

the system of impositions see pun ' sbme nts in boys’ schools, 

“The penalized boy stays in the mG , W ° ] rse than the floggings 

■schoolroom after the others 
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have left, and addresses h,™ ,<• 

j! s C . hest > he spends hours TnTviLt l ^ Leanin ? over 
his lines in a wretched scrawl a ? ^ atmosphere copying 
finished, and pale and languid' wkh drear T work is 

he schoolroom unable to learn tTe\ T g head ’ he leav es 
Under the imposition system the bn f of P%- 

he cane, but his lungs are injured h; S Wdeed escape 

appetite fails, and he is deprCd nf 7iv Per i§ SOUred > h >s 

which is an absolute necessity to k exercise 

fhe ^Position is injurious fr om an Z ° d :”~~ A/r - E S an - 
view. The boy, scribbling against time UCatl °, nal P ° int of 
writing, and learns to hate all 1 p^ ’ hp °' s hls hand ' 

°Z '££££* ■ — 

the sins of adolescence 6 would" 1 bTto h ° d of dealin ff with 
punishment. To take the culprit t § l6SS ° ns in 

ch,ldre„- s hospital, and a lunatfc asylum".^ * 

that here, in these children who haw* h P ° lnt ° Ut 

sinning themselves is visihlA th " • n ° P osslbl hty of 

their forefathers tW M Punishment of the sins of 

brain power- that a viciou V-f SS -n bnn ff deterioration of 
ItTand 

aping by some one of every departure from Nature’s laws. 

°y thus forewarned is forearmed; though he fall in adult 
’ fe ’ tbe , k "°wledge of the inevitable results of his ill-doings 

Ind see h .w"" ‘° T ° l0 ° k back at the end of life, 

and see how every punishment was like the prick of pain on 

the finger of the prince, whose fairy ring thereby warned him 

t evil ; to have been guided by a logical sense of the 

connection between sowing and reaping; to have felt the 

sharp admonition of God's laws— and to have obeyed them— 

these are the things that bring- a man peace at the last. 

Perhaps it may be objected that I have said no word of 

the forgiveness which should follow punishment. Of course 

every fault, as soon as repented of by a child, must be 

forgiven, once and for all, and never again harked back to. 

1 he mother represents God to the child, and in his earliest 

years he takes his ideal of God entirely from her relation 
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to him. That is why no punishment must be inflicted which 
does not perfectly harmonise with the thought of forgiveness. 
But, though forgiveness is to blot out the memory of the 
fault, it cannot prevent the natural consequences of that 
fault, and it is this that it is so necessary to impress upon 
older children, that the law of cause and effect is immutable, 
and that we could have very little respect for a Being whose 
laws, being beneficent, were otherwise. Some one remarked 
to me, the other day, that our subject was a very painful 
one. I cannot see it so. On the contrary, it is after the 
punishment, rightly inflicted and rightly understood, that 
one gets a deeper insight into a child’s heart. It is just 
at that moment that you and he alone, from the pinnacle 
of your mutual love and confidence, can pause and hear 
the still, small voice, and can catch, after the whirlwind of 
passion and the storm of struggle have passed by, a never- 
to-be-forgotten glimpse of eternal justice and eternal love. 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

BY Mrs ’ Fra ncis F. Steinthal. 

■My Dear Children , ru* , 

wings, put all my chil ’ dren ™° nt * 1 am going to open my 

to the Black Forest, so for thi J deF VfV ^ ° VGr the sea 
want you to send me anv J£i del ghtful re ason I do not 
1 shall often think of you all k ^ UgUSt ' When away, 
1 ittle tales about the flovv^ "h ^ t0 Write you some 
children I meet there “ d the anim ^> and the 

tale each about yo*r holiday, l ^ * '*** 

boat you see, or a bird, or flower > P ° em about a 

: h „s z zz z z ,o , make dand "® d °» s - 

on it, and fasten it on to the * h V*" 1 n ° Se ’ Gy6S and mouth 

four holes in a souare IV Z * C ° rk ‘ In the latter P™k 

brush. Dress in a fm u PUSh im ° them f ° Ur bristles off a 
nut if n ■ frock, cape and bonnet of crinkled paner 

the latteAvith the' I * d ° Wn ’ and by & entl y beating 

about beau t ;iu,l' y he ’“‘T” 

children who are just beginning to feel crosl andbeler. hUle 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 

Competitions. 

Ihese competitions are open to the children of all readers 
of the Parents’ Review.) 

ihe doll s nightgown will be taken in July, but must not 
be sent to Aunt Mai before August 30///. In August and 
September little fingers can have a holiday, and in October 
the doll s best dress will be given. Names and ages must be 
sewn on the garments. “My Dollies Wardrobe” can be 
obtained from Vickers, 'I he Grove, Illdey, for is. 3d., post free. 

Class /. Ages 11 to 15. Natalie Neumann (11) and 
Winifred Grice (12) have each received “My Heart’s Best 
Treasure,” by Miss Phoebe Allen. Gina Robertson (i 1) has 
just completed her set of doll’s clothes, having joined the 
competition a year ago. The work each month has been so 
exceptionally good that as a memorial of her industry and 
excellence, she has received the cast of a bust exhibited in 
the Royal Academy. 


